The SAC Ceramic Arts Guild is 
sponsoring a chili bowl sale, with 
chili included, Oct. 27 from 11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. in the Fine Arts building. 
Bowls sell for $4 each. 
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EFFECTS: Individuals feel the 
devastating repercussions of 
alcoho! abuse. 


By Louis Ponsi and 
Ann Shogren 
el Don Staff Writers 


hen Robert be- 
gan drinking 
with other mem- 
bers of his col- 
lege baseball team, he had no 
idea of the misery that lay ahead 
of him. Enslaved by alcohol and 
held prisoner by the bottle, he 
drank before and after games. 
Robert even saw his friend die 
after chugging a fifth of vodka. 

“It was a macho thing, part of 
being a jock,” said Robert, a cur- 
rent member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. What began as par- 
tying with his teammates be- 
came a 20-year living hell. a self- 
imposed prison sentence for the 
blond young man. 

“By the time I was 23, | 
thought | could have a problem,” 
said the Huntington Beach na- 
tive. “I was drinking when ev- 
erybody else wasn’t.” 

Stories like Robert’s are far too 
familiar and often begin in high 
school, continuing through col- 
lege, where binge drinking oc- 
curs with alarming frequency. 
More than 44 percent of U.S. 
college students were binge 
drinkers, according to a 1993 
survey by the Harvard School of 
Public Health. In 1997, only four 
years later, binge drinking by 
college students had barely 
dropped by one percentage 


Please see DRINK, Page 3 


e November 1998 


Proposition 1A passes, requiring districts to match at least 
part of pending state monies, to finance construction and 


remodeling ot schools. 
@ December 1998 : 


plastered 


The Santa Ana school-finance advisory committee 
recommends that a 30-year, $114.8 million bond be voted on 
in the November 1999 election - the first bond measure in the 
district since the ‘70s. 


@ August 1999 

Proponents of the bond file a lawsuit against the opposition. 
The lawsuit seeks to remove portions of the opposing ballot 
argument that criticize schoo! trustee Nativo Lopez for his 
views on bilingual education. 


@ October 15999 
Sampie ballots are distributed to residents, without mention 
ot Nativo Lopez or bilingual education. 
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world on 
a college 
student’s# 


ALCOHOL: Officials fear that 
drinking leads to poor grades, 
violence and crime. 


By Sherry Greger and 
Heather Davidson 
el Don Staff Writers 


Students of the Rancho 
Santiago Community College 
District share a common but 
dangerous hobby. Every 
week, a shocking one in three 
college students, both male 
and female, binge drink three 
to four times. 

Binge drinking, authorities 
say, constitutes more than five 
drinks for males and more 
than four drinks for females. 
Of students 
surveyed at 
RSCCD this 
month in an 
el Den poll. 


Numerous 
health 

agencies 

nearly seven report that 


in 10 say that alcohol is 


every time ewe 

they drink it 

is at or above drug 

the binge problem 

level. among 
“T asked a 


VOUNg 
student how ; 
people. 
much he 
drank alco- 
hol. and he said ‘a little bit 
‘How many is a little bit.” | 
asked. and he responded, ‘six 
beers aday. That’s nota little 
bit.’ said Arlene Warco, co- 
ordinator of the student Health 
& Wellness Center at Santa 
Ana College 


cerned that with students 


Warco is con- 
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Measure C has voters split 


FINANCE: A controversial bond 
would raise property taxes to $45 to 
aid local schools. 


By Theresa Salinas 
el Don Views Editor 


It’s no secret that schools in the 
Santa Ana Unified School District 
need help. Some need modernization, 
while others need more classrooms. 
Controversy abounds over how to fi- 
nance the upgrades. 

In June, a district finance commit- 


tee endorsed a $145 million bond to 
fund proposed construction projects. 
On the Nov. 2 ballot as Measure C, 
the bond has become a heated issue 
in the city. 

According to Proposition 1A, 
passed last November, districts must 
match at least part of pending state 
monies to finance construction and 
remodeling of schools. The district re- 
cently asked the state for $185 mil- 
lion, so the district must now match- 
ing funds. 

To accomplish, voters are being 


asked to consider Measure C which 
requires that residents be charged an 
additional annual property tax of $45 
per $100,000 in assessed value, over 
the next 30 years. This raises the con- 
struction budget to $330 million. 

Measure C requires a two-thirds 
majority vote to pass. 

District officials say the money will 
be used to construct 11 elementary 
schools, two high schools and reno- 
vate 20 existing sites that are 25- 
years-old or older and need intense 

Please see BOND, Page 5 
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santa Ana 
College’s Art 
Forum attracts 
professional 
artists from 
around the 
globe. 


e ee 


Forum jecture. 


[ art forum | 


GIVING 


By Michael Ziobrowski 
é/ Don Staff Writer 


or 20 years, artists from Chicago to 
Pee have come to the Santa Ana 

College Art Forum to speak to stu- 
dents about the highs and lows of being a 
professional. 

The Art Forum was created for “bringing 
the real world to the classroom,” said SAC 
art professor Gene Isaacson. 

Artists in residence come in to discuss their 
successes and failures as professionals in the 
fields of art, architecture and computer 
graphics. 

Initially Isaacson funded the Art Forum 
from his own pockets. About 18 years ago, 
the college provided it with a small hono- 
rarium of $100 for local artists to speak, and 
slightly more for those coming from abroad. 

“Often times myself and my assistants will 
put our money together to try and pay for 
flights of those coming from great dis- 
tances,” Isaacson said. 

Visitors from Southern California, Seattle, 
New York, Chicago and other areas of North 
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Dont Let A Hot Date. 
Turn Into A Due Date. 


—O Planned Parenthood 


HOO 230 PLAN 


SANDAHL BALL el Don 


America, as well as artists from Holland, 
Poland, England and Belgium attend the 
forum and in the coming weeks, from Japan 
and Italy. 

Isaacson doesn’t seem to have a problem 
booking artists. About 30 artists speak per 
year. That’s 600 in a 20 year period. 

About 60 to 100 students attend the forum, 
held in C-104 each week. At times the room 
overflows, forcing students to stand-up when 
head counts reach capacity. 

“I have some students that have been here 
for the duration of class,” said Isaacson, 
“Some of the older students have been here 
every year.” 

At the Oct. 11 forum, artist and educator, 
Robert Tartter spoke about and displayed his 
artwork. 

Tartter has been a professional artist for about 
40 years, teaching computer graphics and art at 
both the high school and college levels. 

He attended Fordham University in New 
York, the New York Art Center, Chounard Art 
Institute in Los Angeles and both California 
State University Fullerton and CSU Long 
Beach. 


Wf li build. strong bids, 


VITAL. STATS 


¢ Santa Ana College’s Art Forum 
was created 20 years ago by art 
professor Gene Isaacson. 


¢ Artists from New York, Chi- 

cago, Holland, Poland, England, 
Belgium, Japan and Italy spoke 
at the forum. 


¢ The forum is held every Mon- 
day in room C-104 at 12:30 p.m. 


e Architect Brion Jeanette wi! 
speak at the Oct. 25 forum. 


ART A VOICE 


The displayed works were done on clear 
layered Lucite. Tartter uses clear paints, 
enamels and crushed pigments to create two 
and three-dimensional paintings that are 
adaptable to natural and artificial lighting. 

“It’s not just painting and making it look 
neat,” said Tartter, “I’m playing with the 
minds of the viewer.” 

“] think like a sculptor, but | also think like 
a painter,” he explained. 

Currently, Tarttcr’s works are on display at 
the Laguna Museum of Art, Horizons West 
Gallery, the Downey Museum of Art, and are 
coming to CSUF next January. 

In the coming weeks there will be visits by 
local architect Brion Jeanette on Monday 
Oct. 25 and painter Gerald Schwartz on 
Nov. 1. 

The Art Forum lecture series is held each 
Monday at 12:30 p.m. and is free to the 
public. 

Further information on upcoming speakers 
can be found in the Art Forum newsletter, 
which comes out quarterly and is available at 
the Fine and Performing Arts office in the 
Cesar Chavez building. 
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@ strong communities 


Full-time & Part-time Child Care Positions Available! 
Directors, Teachers & Assistants 


eChild Care Directors (AA or 4 yr degree) 
e Teachers (6-12 qualified college credits 
eChild Care Assistants (No experience needed) 


Enjoy working with school-age children, K-6. Full benefits for FT. Flexible 
hours. CPR & First aid preferred. Immediate openings. Call today, (7 | 4) 
549-9622 ext. 22 or fax resumes to (7! 4) 838-5976 Attn: HR 
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Drink: 100 percent of surveyed students drink 


Continued from page 1 
point. 

Binge drinking, as defined by 
the Harvard survey, is five or 
more drinks in a row for men, and 
four vr more for women. A drink 
is considered to be a 12-ounce 
beer or wine cooler, four ounces 
of wine, or 1.25 ounces of liquor, 
either a shot or in a mixed drink. 

The survey also disclosed that 
binge drinkers consumed 68 per- 
cent of all of the alcohol that stu- 
dents reported drinking. At one- 
third of the surveyed campuses 
(44 out of 140), more than half of 
the students were binge drinkers. 

Fraternity or sorority member- 
ship is the biggest predictor of 
“bingeing” - nearly 80 percent of 
members binge drink. Other in- 
dicators of bingeing include be- 
ing an athlete like Robert, white 
and male. 

In 1997, Harvard resurveyed 
the 140 four-year universities, and 
found that among students who 
drink there was an increase in 
drunkenness, in drinking deliber- 
ately to get drunk, and in alcohol- 
related problems, including inju- 
ries, drunk driving, academic dif- 
ficulties, violence and even death, 
compared to the ‘93 survey. 

In an e/ Don survey of both 
Santa Ana and Santiago Canyon 
colleges, the results were more 
startling and revealing than the 
Harvard survey. 

Of about 50 students surveyed, 
100 percent said they had con- 
sumed alcohol. Women in the 18 
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Jose Pacheco knocks down another drink. Binge-drinking, common among college students, often begins in high school. 


to 20 year-old-age group seemed 
to drink more than males, with 25 
percent saying they drink three to 
four times per week compared to 
17 percent for males. 

Student reaction to the SAC 
survey results was mixed but 
none were surprised that those 
polled said they have consumed 
alcohol. 

However, some students were 
amazed that women drank more 
frequently than men in the 18 to 
20-year-old group. 

“It makes me wonder what’s 
going on with women that they 
drink more than men,” said a SAC 
student known only as Lucky. 
“Maybe women have more emo- 


tional problems to be drinking 
during the week.” 

“] think that men drink more but 
they just don’t want to admit it,” 
said Lourdes, a young female stu- 
dent who did not want her last 
name revealed. 

However, this phenomenon is 
not limited to college campuses. 
It is even becoming a trend for 
some high school students. 

Sylvia, a 16-year-old currently 
in rehabilitation for alcohol abuse 
began drinking at the age of 12. 
“T started drinking one (beer) here 
and there and I would even invite 
some of my friends over to drink,” 
she said. 

The Harvard study also indi- 


CHAPMAN 
UNIVERSITY 
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DISCOVER CHAPMAN 


An open house for prospective students 


Thursday, November 11, 1999 


8:30 A.M. 


Lee SetGu al 


*Explore transferring to Chapman at our fall open house event. 


¢Learn about financial aid and scholarship opportunities. 


¢Learn about the wide variety of programs offered. 


*Tour the campus. 


¢Lunch is on us. 


RSVP required by calling the Office of Admission at 714-997-6711 
or toll free 1-888-CUAPPLY. 
You can also visit our website at 


www.chapman.edu 


OPEN HOUSE 


cated that unwanted sex occurred 
with shocking frequency as a di- 
rect result of alcohol and drug use, 
with nearly 80 percent of those 
surveyed admitting they were 
under the influence at the time. 

For Sylvia, it wasn’t long be- 
fore her life spun out of control. 
“I would go here and there with 
friends, sleeping with anyone 
who would give me liquor,” she 
admitted. 

Alcohol is related to 25 percent 
of the violent crime and 60 per- 
cent of the vandalism on college 
campuses. It also causes failure 


in the classroom: 29 percent of 


college dropouts and 38 percent 
of academic problems are alco- 


A 


It only takes a 
little time to make 
a big difference. 


Bea 


hol related. 

“I stopped going to school. All 
I wanted to do was drink,” Sylvia 
said. “I saw my life drifting 
away.” 

Death as a result of binge drink- 
ing is a lot more common than 
people realize. Students falling 
off roofs and out dormitory win- 
dows, frat house fires, alcohol 
poisoning, falling down stairs - all 
causing death, and all directly re- 
lated to alcohol consumption. 

Robert is one of the fortunate 
ones. He realized that he was 
slowly killing himself and could 
not go on living from drink to 
drink. “I just couldn’t go through 
another day in my own skin,” he 
said. 

Sylvia echoed similar senti- 
ments. “I saw that my life had 
drifted past me and I hadn’t seen 
it.” 

Today, as a sober member of 
the recovering community for 11 
years, Robert is raising a family 
and runs a successful business. He 
is grateful for the second chance 
he has been given and credits Al- 
coholics Anonymous for saving 
his life. 

“T have a life far beyond my 
wildest dreams. | have real rela- 
tionships, real friendships,” he 
said. 

Sylvia is optimistic but speaks 
cautiously. “I’ve been sober one 
year and back on track but I still 
wonder if I will make it or if I will 
end up like my dad, an alcoholic 
for more than 34 years.” 
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Big Brother. 


For more 
information, 
please call 
(714) 544-7773 


or visit: www.bigbrooc.org 
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Survey:69 percent binge drink 


Continued from page 1 
drinking so much, alcoholism 
among young adults will rise. 


“Students College officials, Mothers 
make the _ Against Drunk Driving, the 
ultimate FBI and numerous health 
decision. agencies report that alcohol is 
They need the No. 1 drug problem 
to Peale among young people. These 
ihe fener organizations have developed 
Siiioe ar a growing concern for the 
ae : lack of responsibility and 
life and judgment college students 
take re- display when alcohol is in- 
sponsibil- volved. With alcohol con- 
ity. If sumption levels so high, col- 
you re lege officials fear that the edu- 
drinking cation of students is at risk. 
and driy- They also fear that both mo- 


ing, vou'll 
be the one 


tivation and grade point av- 
erages will continue to de- 
cline since studies prove that 


killed or alcohol use has a direct rela- 
left para- tion to poor grades. Accord- 
lyzed.” ing to a study by an agency 
-Arlene Warco — of the FBI in 1992, alcohol is 


Health& Weliness 
Coordinator 


implicated in more than 40 
percent of all academic prob- 
lems and 28 percent of all 
dropouts. 

A 1999 survey by MADD 
reported that students who 
hold D and F grade point av- 
erages consume an average of 
10 alcoholic beverages per 
week, while those who earned 


mostly A’s consume slightly 
more than three alcoholic bev- 
erages per week. 

In addition, the FBI reported 
that between 240,000 to 
360,000 of the nation’s 12 
million undergraduates will 
ultimately die from alcohol- 
related causes, which is more 
than the number who will re- 
ceive master’s degrees and 
Ph.D.’s combined. 

Students at RSCCD are in 
trouble if this trend continues, 
because 69 percent of sur- 
veyed students binge drink 
three to four times per week. 
That means at least 20 drinks 
per week, per student. 

This brings up the question: 
why do students drink so 
much? 

According to a report by 
MADD, one-in-three college 
students drinks to get drunk. 
Skewing those national statis- 
tics, at RSCCD a shocking 77 
percent of surveyed students 
drink to become intoxicated, 
while a much smaller percent- 
age drink to relax or unwind. 

To add to the concern, 94 
percent of surveyed females at 
RSCCD under the age of 21 
binge drink, while only 14 
percent of males do. Authori- 


ties say cases where females 
consume more alcohol than 
their male peers are mostly 
due to low self-concept. 

“I’m surprised,” said SAC 
counselor Van Nguyen, who 
said she thought that males 
would drink more. “I think 
they’re trying to have a quick 
solution to their problems or 
something they are facing,” 
she said about both males and 
females. 

Not only is the health of 
these young women at stake, 
but college officials are quite 
concerned about the growing 
number of sexual assaults and 
sexually irresponsible acts of 
students. 

A shocking 60 percent of 
college women nationwide 
who were diagnosed with a 
sexually transmitted disease 
were drunk at the time of in- 
fection, according to a study 
by the Advocacy Institute in 
1992, and the numbers con- 
tinue to rise. 

College officiais and na- 
tional organizations are also 
concerned that as students get 
older they show a decreasing 
sense of responsibility. The 
RSCCD student survey found 
that one out of every five 


SURVEY SAYS 


eA 1999 study by MADD reported that students who hold 
D and F grade point averages consume an average of 10 


alcoholic beverages per week. 


eBetween 240,000 to 360,000 of the nation’s 12 million 
undergraduates will die from alcohol related causes, 
which is more than the number who will receive master’s 
degrees and Ph.D.’s combined. 


e69 percent of surveyed students binge drink three to four 


times per week. 


e77 percent of RSCCD students surveyed drink to get 
drunk, while a much smaller percentage drink to relax or 


unwind. 


ein 1994, 2,222 people ages 16 to 20-yeangapids 


alcohol related crashes. 


e60 percent of college women natio 
diagnosed with a sexually transmi 


at the time of infection. 


times that students over the 
age of 21 go out drinking, they 
have a designated sober 
driver. 

Surprisingly, students under 
21 are more likely to use vari- 
ous strategies to prevent drink- 
ing and driving. 

“Students make the ultimate 
decision. They need to realize 
the importance of life and take 
responsibility. If you’re drink- 


ing and driving, you’ll be the 
one killed or left paralyzed,” 
Warco said. 

Of traffic accidents resulting 
in fatalities, nearly one half are 
alcohol related. In 1994, 2,222 
people ages 16- to 20-years old 
died in alcohol related crashes. 

“Many students hold a false 
sense of invincibility. They 
think, ‘it can’t happen to me,”” 
Warco said. 


Upcoming events offer something for everyone 


By Dawnielle Peck 
é/ Don Editor in Chief 


Whether you're a fan of the arts, want to 
help fellow students in need or just feel 
like dancing, Santa Ana College offers a 
variety of activities for students, faculty 
and the community during coming weeks. 

October 29 

Goblins and ghouls may be in attendance 
at the Dracula’s Revenge Dance. Spon- 
sored by Students United for a Better Edu- 
cation, the dance runs from eight to mid- 
night in SAC’s game room. Tickets are 
available pre-sale for $3 and at the door 
for $5. 

October 30 

Enjoy a plethora of musical styles at the 
Chamber Ensembles concert. Held in the 
Phillips Hall Theatre at 2:30 p.m., the con- 


Promotional Models 
Processors 
file clerks 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS AVAILABLE. 


The company 1-800-4-INSURE is expanding and needs 
to fill various positions. Now Hiring: 


cert includes SAC’s Guitar Ensemble, 
Chamber Choir, Percussion Ensemble and 
Woodwind Ensemble. General admission 
is $3, and tickets for students, staff, seniors 
and children are $2. 
November 5 
A Shakespearean classic gets a make- 
over in East L.A. Classical Theater’s pro- 
duction of Much Ado About Nothing. 
Sponsored by the Cross Cultural Center, 
the bilingual play is free and will be held 
in SAC’s Phillips Hall Theatre at 2 p.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. For more information, stop 
by room U-100A. 
November 7 

Trombonist Alan Ferber joins the student 
ensembles as the guest musician at this 
year’s Big Band Meets Salsa concert. The 
event combines two popular music genres; 
swing and salsa. 


Licensed Agents 
Receptionist 
Telemarketers 


Outside Reps 


Part time/ Full-time/ Flexible hours. We will train Respon 
| sible, hardworking people. $8 to $15/hour + bonuses. 


| Call Now for Appointment. 
| (714) 687-9023 


ask for Sandra or Jimmy 


Held in the Phillips Hall Theatre at 5 
p.m., general admission tickets are $7 and 
tickets for students, staff, seniors and chil- 
dren are $6. 

November 10 

Donate your old, unused books to 
SAC’s Women’s Programs and Services 
Committee for their book sale. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale will go to “deserving 


students who cannot afford their required 
textbooks.” 

To participate, bring donations to the New 
Horizons office in L-222 on Nov. 8 and 9, 
or to the base of the stairs outside the Johnson 
Center on the moming of the sale at 8 a.m. 

This is also a great opportunity to purchase 
bargain books. Call 564-6105 for more in- 
formation. 


e| BURGER 


Now Accepting Applications 
Day Shifts Available 
In-N-Out Burger is heating up the job market - we’re bringing 
fresh burgers, crips fries, thick shakes, and great opportunities 
your way. We offer the greatest benefits around, including: 


@ $7.25 an hour just for starters 
@ Flexible schedules 


@ Full training 
@ Free meals 


e Paid vacations 


Get in on the good times by joining our team today! Please apply in 
person, at the location nearest you: 


Santa ANA 
815 N. Bristor 
(Near 17th & Bristol) 


Interviews at the above location 
take place on Thursdays from 3:30 
to 5 p.m. 


Santa ANA 
3361 S. Bristot 
(Bristol & MacArthur) 


Interviews at this location are held 
Monday: - Thursdav from 4p.m. to 
5p.m. 


Equal Opportunity Employer By Choice 
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Campus braces for 
rush of students 


By Theresa Salinas 
e/ Don Views Editor 


More than 700,000 extra stu- 
dents will flood the state college 
system over the next 10 years - 
sending university and college 
operations into overdrive. Santa 
Ana College is also making 
changes to deal with the influx. 

Enrollment at SAC has risen by 
10,000 over the last five years and 
the numbers are expected to rise. 

Rancho Santiago Community 
College District board of trustees 
member Phillip Yarbrough, said 
that the biggest surge-related 
problem in the district is a lack of 
available classroom space. “Right 
now we're holding 
classes wherever we can 
get four walls and a li- 
ability waiver,” he said. 
“This is problematic. It 
will only get worse.” 

While other institutions 
are seeking state funds to build 
new structures, SAC would likely 
be denied construction monies be- 
cause of the Cesar Chavez build- 
ing that opened in 1997. The state 
would probably see the high-tech 
structure as a sign of SAC’s pros- 
perity, said Yarbrough, and not 
allocate more construction funds. 

Instead, the district will hold 
classes at community sites, install 
portables, purchase additional 
properties and use classrooms to 
their full capacity. 

Churches, community and se- 
nior citizen centers and businesses 
may host district classes. Two- 
story portables are being consid- 
ered for purchase, as is property 
on College Ave., across the street 
from SAC for use with the 
school’s infant child care pro- 
grams. 

“Portables are not a good long- 
term solution, but we’re not go- 
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ing to get a new building right 
away,” Yarbrough said. Even at 
Santiago Canyon College, which 
has more available land than 
SAC, construction will not take 
place. Bordering properties would 
need to be purchased, resulting in 
a time-consuming process, 
Yarbrough said. 

Shared governance, which in- 
cludes administrators, faculty and 
staff, is also expected to play a 
key role in long-term solutions, 
by soliciting additional funds 
from outside sources. 

California Community Col- 
leges will “bear the brunt” of the 
wave, said Kyle Orr, spokesman 
for the Chancellor’s office of the 
California Community 
College system. He 
urges schools to be pre- 
pared, not only for the 
physical impacts, but 
also for increased class 
demand. 

“A lot of our schools are in- 
creasing the amount of general 
education and transferable classes 
they offer,” he said. 

Two-year schools are expected 
to receive more incoming stu- 
dents, because universities will 
likely curtail acceptance of stu- 
dents who need to take remedial 
math and language classes. 
Yarbrough says the district will 
meet the demand by offering 
more general education sections, 
possibly utilizing early afternoon 
time slots. SAC and SCC may 
also look into year round instruc- 
tion, or holding classes early in 
the morning or late at night. 

The district is also expected to 
hire more faculty to teach these 
courses. 

The more time spent on prepar- 
ing for the influx, said 
Yarbrough, the easier it will be 
to accommodate all students. 


Bond: 


Continued from page 1 


renovation. 

About 800 portable class- 
rooms have been installed to 
ease overcrowding. 

Opponents, such as Tim 
Whitacre, commissioner for 
Santa Ana Parks and Recre- 
ation Department, say that ex- 
isting conditions are not bad 
enough to render millions of 
dollars in state and local aid. 


EARN $26,500 
FOR COLLEGE 
IN JUST 
2 YEARS. 


Qualify for the Army’s 
2-year enlistment option 
and you can earn up to 
$26,500 through the 
Army College Fund and 
Montgomery GI Bill. Not 
bad for two years’ work. 


Of course two years is 
just enough time to see if 
Army life is right for you. 
It’s also just enough time to 
make sure youre mentally | 
prepared for college, so by 
the time you get there 
you ll be a little wiser and a 
little richer. 

For specific information 
about the Army's 2-year 
option, contact your local 
Army Recruiter or call 


1-800-USA-ARMY. 
(714) 544-4020 


ARMY 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE? 


www.goarmy.com 


cool at The Beach ~ 
this winter... 


California State University, Long Beach. 


Winter Session at CSULB 
January 3-21, 2000 


Move closer to graduation! 


Earn up to 4 units toward your degree in just three weeks! 


Registration begins November 3 


Fast, easy registration * No formal admission to CSULB required 


Over 200 courses offered * Day and evening courses ¢ Transfer units 


For more information or a free Winter Session bulletin call: 


(800) 963-2250 ext. 60001 


email: winter@uces.csulb.edu ¢ web site: http://www.uces.csulb.edu/winter 


versity College & 
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that if the bond fails, city 
schools will continue to lag 
behind others in the state. 
“As it is, our schools are usu- 
ally seen as low-quality. Our 


Attention, they say, should be fo- 
cused on the spending habits of 
the current board and looking at 
alternative funding measures. 
“Should we put our trust in a 
board of trustees that hasn’t kept kids need good facilities to 
our schools up to code so far? Will learn in,” the mother of three 
they be responsible with our tax said. 
dollars? I don’t think so,” he said Election polls open Nov. 2 
during a recent Measure C debate. at 7 a.m. For general election 
Proponents contend that addi- information call (714) 567- 
tions and corrections to the dis- 7591. 
trict must be made now. e For pro and con arguments 
Santa Ana College political sci- concerning Measure C, see 
ence major Maria Gonzales thinks Views page 16. 
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By Randy Scott 
é/ Don Staff Writer 


Everyone has heard of classic 
rock, vintage cars and retro 
clothing, but there is a new 
nostalgic movement that is 
slowly building a following - 
old video games. 

in The Beginning 

Believe it or not, computer 
games, in one form or another, 
have been around for nearly 
30 years. 

The last three decades have 
seen video games grow from 
occupying empty space in the 
back of seedy bars and pinball 
arcades, to finding a place in 
millions of hornes across the 
country. 

Over the years, technology 
has made games better 
looking, more challenging and 
sophisticated. But many 
players long for the days 
when graphics were bad, 
sound was hornble, and 
gameplay was addictive. 

“Graphics didn’t matter. It 
was all about having a good 
time,” said 36 year-old Brad 
Stiles, a classic games fan who 
frequents the Reagan Years 
Arcade in Fullerton. 

Many people in Orange 
County flock to this hangout 
in downtown Fullerton to get 
their fill of vintage games. 
Just like some prefer vinyl to 
CDs, and some would rather 
drive a ‘60s Volkswagen 
Beetle than a modern one, 
there are growing numbers of 
arcade fans who are looking 
to relive the gaming experi- 
ences of their youth. 

The Pentagon never envi- 
sioned the indelible mark that 
video games would leave on 
American pop culture when 
they began work on a military 
simulation program back in 


the mid ‘60s. In fact, the 
government dropped the 
project after they found no 
use for it. 

What the government let slip 
through their fingers would 
eventually become Pong, the 
first successful arcade video 
game. It was a sharp contrast 
to Computer Space, the first 
video game, which was only 
popular in computer labs. The 
graphics of Pong were simple: 
two rectangular paddles, a 
square ball, and numbers to 
keep score. But kids and 
adults lined up to move the 
paddle and hit the ball 
because it was easy to play. 

“All that mattered was 
getting that ball past the other 
guy,” Stiles said. “It didn’t 
take much brain power to 
play.” 

Atan became a powerhouse 
because of Pong. They 
released the first arcade 
version, as well as a home 
version. All were based on 
one person playing another. 
Later, games like Asteroids 
and Space Invaders drew 
large crowds of onlookers as 
one person played at a time, 
trying to get the highest score. 

“There was nothing better 
than getting your initials at the 
top of the list,” Stiles said. “It 
was a Status symbol to be the 
best at that time.” 

The Fad Comes Home 

Companies eventually 
would see the future of video 
games was in the home. Atari 
dominated with the Atari 2600 
for 7 years before the market 
crashed in 1984. Arcade 
games became more sophisti- 
cated while the home system 
remained stagnant. Nintendo 
would change this by releas- 
ing the powerful Nintendo 
Entertainment System. The 


What’s old is new 
again. After 
almost becoming 
extinct, classic 
video games have 
made a major 
comeback. 


NES brought game players 
back home to stay. After that 
arcades became ghost towns. 

The golden age of gaming 
(1977-1984) was history. But 
thanks to the Internet, and 
nostalgia buffs, the games of 
the ‘70s and ‘80s, as well as 
arcades, are back. 

The future in the past 

Classic video game collect- 
ing is quickly becoming a 
lucrative market. Thousands 
of auctions on eBay are 
devoted to vintage systems 
and software. However, it has 
become more than just 
collecting. 

“] just love playing these 
games,” said Aaron Thomas, 
19, of La Habra. “I remember 
them as a little kid and they’re 
still cool today.” 

The desire to recapture the 
past is why a place like the 
Reagan Years Arcade exists. 
The two-room structure is 
connected to a more modern 
day fad: a coffee shop. After 
getting a caffeine fix, arcade 
enthusiasts can hop around in 
Frogger, shoot bugs in 
Centipede or fight to become 
a Karate Champ among 
dozens of games on display. 

“Coffee is addictive enough, 
but they have Pac-Man too,” 
said 24-year-old Brandon 
Keefer, of Anaheim. “It’s just 
too much!” 

Posters from CHiPs, The A- 
Team, and Knight Rider adorn 
the walls, and ‘80s music fills 
the room, though it is weak- 
ened by the buzzes and beeps 
from the games. Much like the 
arcades of old, the Reagan 
Years is tough to walk 
through without bumping into 
someone at the joystick. It’s 
advertised that everything 
there is for sale. 

If playing the games is all 
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you want, the Intemet has an 
easy solution. Classic games 
have been copied from their 
original hardware and turned 
into files. By using a program 
called the Multiple Arcade 
Machine Emulator, your 
personal computer can 
become an arcade console. 
Unfortunately there is a 
catch to this. Much like the 
recent MP3 controversy, 
video game emulation is 
sketchy in the legal depart- 
ment. Since the games were 
published and thus legally 
owned, taking a copy could be 
considered theft. But since 
most of them are no longer 
being sold, emulation is not 
costing the company. In most 
cases, grabbing games from 


Top 5 singles 
1. Smooth -Sariana Featuring Rob Thorres 
2 Hearthreaker - Mariah Carey 
3 Music of My Heart -1iSync & Gloria Estefan 


the net is fine with the 
publishers as long as you 
don’t try to sell them. 

Over 1,700 games are 
supported by MAME, with the 
look, feel and play of the 
original (But what’s Paperboy 
without those cool handlebar 
controls?). 

The one thing it can’t 
emulate is the feeling of the 
arcade, and the air of competi- 
tion. 

“There’s nothing like 


- beating someone on a video 


game,” Stiles said. “It’s great 
to see the look on their face 
after you’ve beaten them.” 

Thanks to the Reagan Years 
Arcade and emulation, the 
games of.old are once again 
within reach. 


Top 5 albums 10 years ago 
1. Motley Crue - Dr. Feelgood 
2. Janet Jackson - Rhythm Nation 
3. Mi Vanilli - Girl You Know It’s True 
-1C 4. The Rolling Stones - Stee! Wheels 
5. Paula Abdul - Forever Your Gir! 
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Thanks to 
nostalgia 


buffs, arcades 
are back. Paul 
Nguyen 
watches his 
score add up 
on a pinball 
game at the 
Reagan Years 
arcade in 
Fullerton. 
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second effort 
falls to ‘Ashes’ 


BOOK REVIEW: The Pulitzer Prize winning author fails to 
re-create the magic of his first work, Angela s Ashes. 


In contrast 
to the 
child-like 
innocence 
of his first 


novel, 


‘Tis comes 
from a 
bitter 
twenty- 
something 
and leaves 
4 sour taste 
with the 


reader. 
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By Alesa Kerr 
e/ Don Managing Editor 


en the first book 
you write 
sells more than 1.7 


million copies, wins the 
Pulitzer Prize and is 
optioned for a feature film 
as Frank McCourt’s 
Angela’s Ashes did, the 
pressure for a repeat 
performance is 
overwhelming. 
Unfortunately, McCourt’s 
latest endeavor, “7is, cracks 
under that pressure and 
stands only as a marginal 
autobiographical work. 
Picking up exactly where 
Angela’s Ashes \eft off, 
McCourt sets sail for a better 
life in America but finds that 
he knows little about the 
ways of his new home - 
which are described well in 
humorous scenes where he 
doesn’t know what to do 
with aftershave or bath mats. 
He arrives ashamed at his 
red, puss-fiiled eyes and 
crooked, rotting teeth. It’s 
one thing to be poor in 
Ireland where the wealth 
disparity is fairly even (as 
nearly everyone is poor), but 
it’s much more difficult to 
be broke in a country full of 
what McCourt describes as 
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“college girls who are 
golden” and boys who 
“sport crew cuts, the teeth, 
football shoulders.” 

McCourt is relieved to be 
drafted into WWII which 
allows him to quit his job 
cleaning ashtrays at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Upon return from 
Germany, where he learned 
to train dogs and type 
reports, he tries his hand at 
various jobs but mainly 
supports himself by back- 
breaking work on the docks. 

A high school dropow, 
McCourt’s dream is to get an 
education. With luck and 
help from the G.I. Bill, he 
enrolls at New York 
University. 

At college he meets 
Alberta, (nicknamed Mike) a 
woman who symbolizes the 
ideal American to him. 
“*..We’re feasting on her 
blonde hair, blue eyes, 
luscious lips, a bosom that is 
an occasion of sin, a figure 
that makes you throb in the 
middle of your body,” he 
writes of first seeing her 
walk into class. 

Becoming a teacher is 
what defines McCourt. Upon 
graduation from NYU, he 
lands a teaching job at a 
tough inner city high school 
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where the kids make fun of 
his heavy brogue. 

In contrast to the child-like 
innocence of his first novel, 
‘Tis comes from a bitter 
twenty-something and that 
leaves a sour taste with the 
reader. 

After a childhood of such 
shocking poverty, how 
could an older McCourt be 
so offended by seemingly 
lesser offenses in America? 
Not to say that his life was 
easy; he worked hard to 
achieve everything that 
came his way, but in this 
tale, complaints accompany 
all his stories. 

McCourt’s use of 
repetition is a major flaw in 
this work, as is the 


SONY PICTURES CLASSICS” 


seemingly endless sentences 
that sometimes stretched to 
be as long as a page. 
Whether or not this was used 
as a literary technique, it just 
didn’t work. Although his 
writing style is known for its 
charming Irish stream of 
consciousness, it is sloppy 
and less readable the second 
time around. His ability to 
tell amazingly powerful 
stories was hampered by his 
style. 

Describing problems of 
fitting into the so-called 
“melting pot” of the United 
States is where McCourt 
excels. “Why is it the 
moment I open my mouth 
the whole world is telling me 
they’re Irish and we should 


all have a drink? It’s not 
enough to be American. You 
always have to be something 
else, Irish-American, 
German-American, and 
you'd wonder how they’d 
get along if someone hadn’t 
invented the hyphen,” a 
disillusioned McCourt pens. 

Near the end, McCourt 
gives up on details. While 
his relationship with his 
mother and his deadbeat 
father provide depth, his 
feelings toward his three 
brothers (who, along with 
his mother, all join him in 
America) are vague and 
wandering. 

‘Tis may be a “part two” to 
Angela’s Ashes, but it is a 
lackluster follow up. 
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1. Stay away from white supremacist events 
2. Don't try to stop them from occurring 
3. Organize alternate events 
4. Place ads in the focal newspaper 
5. Form community anti-racist groups 
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6. Respond quickly to hate crimes with a show of unity 
7. Focus on victim assistance 


8. Research hate-crimes laws in your community and state 


9. Encourage multi-cultural education in local schoots 
10. Find unique ways to show opposition 
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Tactics differ among a new wave of anti-racist groups 


By Maria T. Padilla 
Special to el Don 


ver the last two months a 

shooting at a Jewish Commu- 

nity Center in Los Angeles 
injured five people and a related 
incident killed a Filipino-American 
postal worker. Other rampages in 
Illinois and Indiana left two dead 
and nine others hurt, including six 
minorities. 

The alleged perpetrators: white 
supremacists, whose ranks are 
growing and whose visibility is 
rising with each blood-soaked spree. 
Their actions spurred in part by a 
fear of America’s changing demo- 
graphics. 

But the racist groups have 
spawned a counter movement: the 
number of anti-racist groups has 
more than doubled, nationwide, to 
300 in the 1990s. That compares 
with about 400 racist and neo-Nazi 
groups, according to the Southern 
Poverty Law Center, which moni- 
tors hate groups. 

“We are seeing an explosion of 
anti-racist organizations. They run 
the gamut, from individuals with a 
Web site to real concerted efforts by 


organizations,” said David 
Goldman, founder and director of 
Boston-based Hatewatch. 

Anti-racist groups can gather 
information about their opponents 
without some of the constraints 
imposed on the FBI, which is not 
allowed to monitor a group unless 
it’s suspected of a crime. The anti- 
racists conduct serious studies of 
racist organizations, maintain files 
on them, log onto their Web sites 
and are usually the least surprised 
when violent outbursts occur. 

Many anti-racists groups have 
such familiar names as the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the National 
Conference for Community and 
Justice. The newer groups have 
chosen names such as Center for 
New Community and People 
Against Racist Terror. 

Youth involvement is one of the 
big trends in the movement. A 
University of Florida study found 
that most young anti-racists are non- 
Hispanic whites. But while racist 
groups have attracted loads of 
attention, their opponents have been 
largely overlooked. 

All anti-racists want to stamp out 


racial and ethnic bias, but their 
tactics differ. The younger anti- 
racists are nearly as clandestine as 
hate groups themselves. They 
picket, confront and even meet 
violence with violence. 

One of the fastest growing anti- 
racist groups, Anti-Racist Action, 
has grown to 112 chapters nation- 
ally. Begun in the 1980s - in 
response to the intimidation of 
blacks at punk-rock concerts - ARA 
members have suffered recent 
attacks themselves. Two of their 
members were slain in Las Vegas 
last year. 

“So many of them are new, and 
they need help,” said Leonard 
Zeskind, head of the Institute for 
Research and Education on Human 
Rights in Kansas City, Mo. 

There are two competing visions 
in America: one white and one all- 
inclusive. “Americans have to 
decide which way they’re going to 
go,” Zeskind said. 

Nationwide, because of immigra- 
tion and birth rates, the population 
of Asians, Hispanics and blacks is 
growing at a faster rate than the 
population of non-Hispanic whites. 
That means that non-Hispanic 


whites will one day make up less 
than 50 percent of the population. 

Jews are targeted by racist groups 
because they are perceived as 
having too much influence, and are 
considered racially impure. 

While racist-based groups have a 
constitutionally protected right to 
express their views, anti-racists 
think they are a threat to the nation. 

After violence breaks out, racist 
groups often distance themselves 
from the individual perpetrators, 
according to Art Teitelbaum, 
Southern-area director for the Anti- 
Defamation League. 

Teitelbaum calls this a “charade 
perpetrated on the public” because 
there often is direct evidence linking 
the individual to these groups and 
their ideologies. 

Anti-racist groups urge others to 
take action that discourages hate 
groups. This includes holding 
peaceful counter rallies and forming 
anti-racist coalitions. 

“One thing | tell people is, action 
without education is foolishness. But 
education without action is selfish- 
ness. Now that we know who (the 
racist groups) are and what they are, 
what are we doing?” Goldman said. 
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By Alesa Kerr 
e/ Don Managing Editor 


e leans against the podium in the large 

classroom. His bronzed skin is a sharp 

contrast to his shockingly white hair. 

Wearing a yellow Hawaiian shirt, blue 
corduroy shorts and flip-flops, he looks ready for a 
morning walk on the beach rather than a lecture on 
photosynthesis. 

“Let’s see what you guys think I do,” he says with a 
smile to his 50 or so groggy Saturday morning 
students. 

For weeks, biology professor T.L. Engelhardt has 
been hinting to his class that he has a “secret career.” 
On the last test, the bonus question was to solve the 
puzzle. Before he tells them, he shares some of the 
guesses ventured. 

“Old-time surfer,” he reads off one paper. “Playgirl 
model,” he says as the class laughs. “Einstein clone. 
Adult film star.” The class again laughs. And then a 
pause. 

“Actually,” he says casually “I’m a world-class 
guitarist.” 

With a piece of chalk he scribbles names of artists 
he’s worked with on the chalk board: The Byrds, 
Kenny Loggins, Sheryl Crow, Whitney Houston, Sting. 

Music flows through Engelhardt’s family tree - his 
father was an accomplished jazz guitarist player and 
his mother an opera singer. With their encouragement, 
the younger Engelhardt began playing the guitar at the 
age of five. 

Amazingly, he has taken only one formal guitar 
lesson. 


Some call 
LE, 
Engelhardt 
professor. 
Others call 
him a guitar 
legend. 
Both titles 
are right. 


Rock & Roll 101 


Biology professor T.L. Engelhardt lives a double life 


After two and a half years at Utah State University, 
he dropped out to fully devote himself to music. He 
was quickly playing on tours which added to his 
exposure. 

Of all the bands with which he’s worked, playing on 
the Byrds last tour holds special meaning to him. The 
band, famous for songs like “Turn, Turn, Turn” and 
“Mr. Tambourine Man” were influential to him in his 
earlier years. 

“You can imagine the feeling - here’s a band that I 
idolized when I was younger and then here I am 
walking out on stage with them 15 years later,” 
Engelhardt said. 

It was on tour with the Byrds when his initials T.L. 
(which stand for his given name of Thomas Lloyd) 
took on a new meaning. 

During his opening solo set, a man in the audience 
started heckling him. Engelhardt heckled right back 
and the banter left the audience in hysterics. The next 
day, a reviewer wrote that he didn’t know what the 
T.L. stood for, but it should be an abbreviation for 
“Too Loose.” From that incident, he now takes his 
stage name - Toulouse Engelhardt. 

Engelhardt is quick to note that the life of a musician 
isn’t a constant party. 

“People have a misnomer about life on the road. It’s 
not as glamourous as you think. It’s a lot of stress and 
hard work. | got disillusioned with the music 
business.” 

Engelhardt took what he describes as a “mental 
sabbatical” from the industry. Although he never 
stopped playing music, he stopped performing in 
public. 

During his time off, the guitarist returned to 
academic life. Fifteen years after dropping out of 
college, he received his degree in botany. 

“It was very hard to go back to school because when 
you live a lifestyle of staying up all night and being 
free to do whatever you want ,and all the traveling and 
fascinating people you meet, you find yourself having 
to be in a regimented situation. People say ‘well, what 
do you do?’ and when you say ‘full-time college 
student’ they say ‘Oh, you have the life of leisure’ and 
it’s not. You can’t go anywhere or do anything without 
feeling guilty because you should be studying.” 

Engelhardt continued his studies and went on to 


obtain his Masters in biology. 

For the past nine years, he has been teaching biology 
and environmental studies at local community colleges 
and California State University at Fullerton. 

“Teaching, in a lot of ways, is like performing. | 
found it to be simple for me. I connected with younger 
people because I was always around younger people - 
whether I was on tour or taking classes,” Engelhardt 
said. 

Last semester, he was nominated for the prestigious 
Distinguished Faculty Award. He couldn’t accept the 
nomination, however, because only full-time faculty 
are eligible. 

His music career thrives alongside academic life. 
Frequently, Engelhardt headlines local clubs like the 
Coach House in San Clemente or the Galaxy in Santa 
Ana and spends summer vacations traveling. But the 
multi-talented musician says his goal is not to be a big 
star, but more to express himself in his genre, which is 
instrumental guitar finger picking. He writes music in a 
unique way - called a tone poem, which is a cinematic 
approach. 

“T try to create a visual picture with just music,” he 
explains. “My stuff is very lyrical.” 

His CD Toullusions was released in1994. He’s in the 
process of creating his second album, A Child’s Guide 
to Einstein. This work will show an evolution of his 
style. 

“I’m breaking the bond from traditional Americana 
type stuff. I’m trying to expand out with a more poppy 
kind of ensemble jazz sound.” 

The biology instructor and guitar legend’s life is like 
the chemical compounds that he teaches his students 
about: a mixture of science and music that have bonded 
and created a fascinating life. 

“Sometimes «hen I’m standing at the podium and 
lecturing on evolution or genetics, | have to stop 
myself and say, ‘Wow! Look at what I’m doing.’ I 
never dreamed that I’d be doing this. My life was so 
black and white,” He smiles. “The bottom line, is that 
you can do anything you want. If I can do it, anyone 
can. 


Check out Engelhardt’s website at: www.toullusions.com. His next 
show will be Nov. 12 at the Coach House in San Juan Capistrano. 
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Started in 70 A.D., the Colosseum in Rome, Italy was able to hold 50,000 
people for events such as gladiator fights. 
Students can shop around in order to find 
the best deals on trips to Europe 


STORY AND PHOTOS BY 


ALESA KERR 
e/ Don Managing Editor 


here 1s no better time t 


see Europe than when 


you are a college student 
You have holidays. You have 
energy. But what you don’t 
have are funds. Even without 
a trust fund or generous 
parents. it’s possible to see 
sights such as the Eiffel tower 
or the Trevi Fountain. The 
following suggestions can 
help you become a world 
explorer without breaking the 
bank. 
You are your own best 
travel agent 
Travel agent - you don't 
need no stinkin’ travel agent. 
Well, you need them for a few 
things, but most of the initial 
information you need is at 
your disposal via the internet, 
magazines and books. The 
bible of cheap travel is the 
Lonely Planet series. For 
those of us who don’t mind 
admitting we’re morons, The 
Complete Idiot’s Travel 
Guide to Europe ts a great 
resource. 
Unless you have wings 
of your own... 
Airfare is a thorn in the side 
of a traveler. It’s expensive 
but unless you sprout wings. 
it’s your main option. To 
minimize damage to your 
wallet, try leaving mid-week 
Also, look in the Sunday 
travel section of the 
newspaper for consolidators. 
Consolidators are wholesalers 
who buy boatloads of unsold 
tickets directly from the 
airlines, then sell them to the 
public for 10 to 30 percent 
less than published fares 
The best place to check 
airfare is through Council 
Travel Services 
(www.counciltravel.com), the 
world’s largest student travel 
agency. Also try 
www. Travelocity.com or 
www.expedia.com. 
If you utter only one word, 
let it be student 
Yes, being a student does 
actually have some benefits. 
Flights, hostels, rail and bus 
passes and admission to 
attractions can be discounted by 


being a verified student. To be 
considered a student though, 
you ve got to have proof and 
your Santa Ana College ID 
won’t cut it. The International 
Student Identification Card can 
be obtained for $18 from 
Council Travel Service. Along 
with the afore mentioned 
discounts, the ISIC also 
provides basic health and life 
insurance while overseas. This 
little plastic card is worth every 
penny. Flash that baby like 
you're an eager FBI agent and 
watch the discounts add up. 
When in doubt, hold up your 
card and smile. 
It’s like a big sleep over, only 
with complete strangers! 
Hostels are as much a 
European rite of passage as 
encountering rude French 
people. I know, at first the 
idea of sharing a bunk bed in a 
room the size of a postage 
stamp with five or six other 
strange, smelly people sounds 
unpleasant. But when you 
consider that most hostels 
only charge $10 to 30 a night, 
suddenly it becomes more like 
summer camp. On the web, 
check out 
www.hostelseurope.com and 
www.curopeanhostels.com. 
Both sites offer directories to 
hostels around Europe. 
Tours 
Some view tours with 


disgust “Why should I let 
some lame tour guide tell me 
what I’m going to see, when 
I’m going to see 1t?’ Others 
see it more along the lines of 
“It’s somebody much more 
qualified planning my trip for 
me. Thank God.” Yes, tours 
are regimented and planned 
and take a certain spontaneity 
out of the whole European 
experience, but do you really 


Gundalas sit 
vacant in a 
Venice canal. 
The city is built 
on the marshy 
mudflats of an 
Italian lagoon 
and is 
composed of 
many narrow 
streets. 


The Gothic 
Deauty of the 
Notre Dame 
Cathedral in 
Paris, France is 
a draw to many 
visitors. 

For those 
inclined, climb 
the 387 steps 
up to the north 
tower for a 
breathtaking 
view of the city 


want to be lost at night in a 
country that doesn’t speak 
your language? Tours offer 
excellent deals as well. For 
example, Contiki (the largest 
tour operator for 18-35 year- 
olds) offers a 12 day tour of 
eight countries starting at 
$1,325. The price includes the 
flight from New York to 
London, accommodations, 
most meals and sightseeing. 
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FOOD: Being a vegetarian today is a piece of 
cake, thanks to new produce, books and 
convenience food. 


By Kristin Eddy 
Special to el Don 


ou can’t attribute the interest in 
vegetarianism to retro appeal. The 
most recent generation of natural 
food buffs, who sprouted in the 
1960s and 1970s, were mocked as crunching 
consumers who suffered on a mea- ° 
ger diet of brown rice 
and tofu. 

Nothing fashionable there. But 
let’s say they put down the roots 
for the current craze for vegetari- 
anism. The natural food co-ops of 
20 years ago have evolved into up- 
scale markets where pricey organic 
pizzas share freezer space with super-premium 
ice cream, and where fresh wheatgrass for your 
cat sells for $1.99. 

Vegetarian “hamburgers” are on the menu of 
the Hard Rock Cafe and other major restaurant 
chains. 

Sports arenas from San Francisco to Boston 

have bowed to a consumer taste for meat 
alternatives by selling vegetarian 
wraps and soy hot dogs. 

The tofu that used to be available 
only through natural foods stores and 
Asian groceries? You'll find it at the 

supermarket in soft and firm textures. 
It has never been easier to be a veg- 
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etarian. 

“It’s really quite dramatic,” said Mollie Katzen, 
an early proponent of vegetarian cooking who 
wrote the 1970s cookbook classics The 
Moosewood Cookbook and The Enchanted 
Broccoli Forest. 

“When I first started as a vegetarian, it 
was like living in kind of a subculture,” 
Katzen, 48, says of her days as a student at 
Cornell University. 

“The vegetarian diet was a part of a larger pic- 

ture, a well-intentioned statement of respect 

for the environment and against technology,” 
she said. “It was very idealistic. It also was 
considered kooky and anti-American.” 

How times change. 

These days, a diet high in produce and 
low in animal fat not only is encouraged by 
nutrition professionals, but it also has found 

favor in the culinary world. 

Chefs certainly have supported this movement 
by taking pains to search for appealing, locally 
grown produce for their menus and offering in- 
teresting salads, creative vegetable side dishes 
and vegetarian main courses. 

For consumers, the vegetarian option has been 
made more attractive by the variety of produce 
that’s not only fresher, but also more ; 
interesting. Today’s greens, 
beans and fruits offered in many 
supermarkets were unheard of in 
the days when canned veg- 
etables ruled the shelves. 

“I remember around 1970, going to 
my local health food store in San 
Francisco and seeing organic 


beets that were pathetic and wilted and sad off in 
a corer by themselves,” says Santa Fe- 

based author Deborah Madison, the 
author of several vegetarian 
cookbooks and original chef at 

San Francisco’s pioneering veg- 

etarian restaurant, Greens. 

“Back then you couldn’t imag- 
ine what we have today,” says 
Madison. “Every category of food, 
whether looking at fruits, vegetables, 

grains, cheese or soy, has really grown.” 

The interest in fresh, locally grown produce has 
helped increase the number of farmers markets 
around the country by almost 13 percent since 
1994, according to the USDA, 
which calls the markets a “ma- 
jor sales outlet for agricultural 
producers nationwide.” 

Supermarkets competing 
with natural food markets and 
farm stands also are trying to 
meet the culinary needs of 
growing populations of Asians and 
Latins. And as Americans experience different 
cuisines through restaurants and travel, they of- 


Piease see VEGETARIAN, Page 13 
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~— Marijuana 


just what the doctor ordered 


DRUGS: New report finds 
former foes of legalization of 
medical marijuana pushing for 
more research on its benefits. 


By V. Dion Haynes 
Special to e/ Don 


study commissioned by 

the government offers 

scientific evidence that 

supports what advocates 
of medical marijuana have said 
for years: Marijuana can be 
effective in treating pain for 
some terminally ill patients, and 
legalizing it for medicinal use 
would not lead to widespread 
abuse. 

In issuing the report Oct. 13, 
the National Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Medicine 
contradicted U.S. drug policy 
director Barry McCaffrey’s 
repeated assertions that “not a 
shred of scientific evidence” 
exists to support medical 
marijuana and that legalizing it 
would send the wrong message 
to young people. 

McCaffrey had called for the 
study in early 1997 after 
California voters approved a 
ballot measure that legalized 
marijuana for some medical 
purposes. 

Since then, McCaffrey has 
sought unsuccessfully to defeat 
similar initiatives in Alaska, 
Arizona, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington. He said the study 
would help him base future 
policies on science and remove 
politics from the debate. 

At an Oct. 13 news confer- 
ence in Los Angeles, McCaffrey 
praised the study as “the most 
comprehensive analysis of 
medical marijuana ever done” 
and supported its conclusions. 

He urged the National Insti- 
tute of Health and the Food and 
Drug Administration to conduct 
clinical studies on marijuana 
and pressed pharmaceutical 
companies to develop alterna- 
tives to smoking, such as 
inhalers, patches and supposito- 
ries, that could deliver to 
patients the active ingredients in 
marijuana more safely. 

But whether the study will 
spur policy changes or simply 
add fuel to the political contro- 
versy iS uncertain. 

A 1980s federal study of 
marijuana led to the develop- 
ment of a pill, called Marinol, 
that uses the active ingredients 
of marijuana. But McCaffrey 
said studying marijuana gener- 
ally is a low priority for the 
federal agencies and that 
pharmaceutical firms have little 
interest in working with it. 

“I want the National Institute 


of Health to look carefully and 
respectfully at the findings. 
What we will aggressively 
support is continued research,” 
McCaffrey said. He noted that 
developing a new drug generally 
takes 10 years and costs $200 
million to $300 million. “Our 
experience is that there is little 
commercial interest for this 
drug,” he said. 

The 290-page study, called 
“Marijuana and Medicine: 
Assessing the Science Base,” 
was quickly attacked by oppo- 
nents of medical marijuana. 

“Marijuana legalizers are 
making serious gains across 
America by using the issue of 
‘medical’ marijuana and the 
vehicle of compassion to buy 
sympathy votes ...” said Robert 
Maginnis, director for national 
security and foreign affairs for 
the Family Research Council. 

“Sick and dying people do not 
need marijuana,” Maginnis said. 
“They need good medicine, 
which our doctors have avail- 
able for every ailment marijuana 
allegedly helps.” 

Advocates for medical 
marijuana said the study may 
help efforts to reclassify mari- 
juana from a Schedule 1| to a 
Schedule 2 drug. The govern- 
ment considers Schedule | 
drugs to be dangerous and to 
have no medical benefits, 


making them extremely difficult 
to obtain for research. 

“This report undermines the 
claims that marijuana is danger- 
ous and has no medical value,” 
said Bill Zimmerman, executive 
director of Americans for 
Medical Rights. 

“The report will launch legal 
efforts and political efforts. 
Government agencies, medical 
schools and Congress will 
debate this,” Zimmerman 
added. “There 
will be mount- < 
ing pressure on 
the Clinton 
administration 
to reschedule 


This report undermines 
the claims that mari- 
Juana Is dangerous and 


become dependent on mari- 
juana, but less so than for 
cocaine, opiates or nicotine. 

As with tobacco, smoking 
marijuana can cause cancer, 
lung damage and low-birth 
weight babies for pregnant 
women, the report noted. 

“We see little future in 
smoked marijuana foi medical 
use,” said Dr. John A. Benson 
Jr., dean of the Oregon Health 
Sciences University’s school of 
medicine 
and author 
of the study. 
“The goal ... 
is to develop 
safe delivery 
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of the hurdles for researchers. 
The report suggests that 
marijuana can be effective for 
people suffering from chemo- 
therapy-induced nausea and 
AIDS-induced weight loss. 
Balancing those benefits, 
researchers said, are disorienta- 
tion and other unpleasant 
psychological effects for some 
patients, particularly older 
people. The researchers ac- 
knowledge that users can 


practice, the study said, mari- 
juana should not be used to treat 
glaucoma. It concluded that 
glaucoma patients can derive 
only short-term benefits from 
smoking marijuana, gains that 
are not worth the problems 
associated with long-term use. 
While marijuana may help 
relieve muscle spasms associ- 
ated with multiple sclerosis, the 
report asserted that marijuana 
does little for patients suffering 
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from Huntington’s and 
Parkinson’s diseases. 

The report discounted argu- 
ments that marijuana is a so- 
called “gateway” drug, leading 
to harder drugs. “There is no 

onclusive evidence that drug 
effects of marijuana are causally 
linked to the subsequent abuse 
of other illicit drugs,” the report 
said. “It does not follow from 
those data that if marijuana 
were available by prescription 
for medical use, the pattern of 
drug use would remain the same 
as seen in illicit use.” 

As for suggestions that 
legalizing medicinal marijuana 
would lead to widespread abuse 
of marijuana, the report said: 
“At this point, there are no 
convincing data to support this 
concern. The existing data are 
consistent with the idea that this 
would not be a problem if the 
medical use of marijuana were 
as closely regulated as other 
medications with abuse poten- 
tial.” 

Keith Vines, a prosecutor in 
San Francisco who has been 
smoking medicinal marijuana to 
help restore his appetite lost 
from AIDS, said he supports 
further clinical study. “But in 
the meantime the federal 
government should speed the 
process to allow (patients) to 
smoke it in a controlled way.” 
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Dr. Joyce Earl can be found in SAC’s Health Office where she heips 


Students and staff cope with alcohol and drug-related problems. 


Continued from page 11 


ten are exposed to meals that 
aren’t built around meat. 

The publishing world has 
caught on. 

Upcoming release schedules 
from major 
publishers list almost 20 titles on 
vegetarian cooking alone, not to 
mention single-subject books on 
grains, rice, juicing, main-dish 
salads and cooking from the farm- 
ers market. And Vegetarian 
Times magazine reports a 115 
percent increase in circulation this 
decade. 

“I’ve been a vegetarian for 14 
years, and it used to be much 
more difficult,” says Jeanne 
McStay, marketing manager of 
the Vegetarian Resource Group, 
a nonprofit consumer organiza- 
tion in Baltimore. “There is so 
much more information available 
today, and (there are) a lot of 
other people who try to cut meat 
out of their diet.” 

Multiple explanations exist for 
this veggie vigor, but they go be- 
yond the traditional reasons. The 
desire to shun meat dates back at 
least to ancient Greece, and to fig- 


A POWERFUL FORCE FOR POSITIVE CHANGE. 


By Ann Shogren 
é/ Don Statf Writer 


tudents who suffer 

from alcohol or 

drug-related 

problems can seek 
help from the Health Center 
at Santa Ana College. 

SAC is one of the few 
community colleges in 
California to provide 
psychological services to its 
student body and faculty, 
according to Dr. Joyce Earl, 
a clinical psychologist at the 
Health Center. 

Most students who receive 
counseling from her, list 
depression or anxiety as their 
main issue; alcohol and drug 
abuse are usually discovered 
during the initial consulta- 
tion. 

Different age groups have 
diverse reasons for drinking. 
“Younger students drink 
because they want to party, 
and also because of peer 
pressure. Most start at age 14 
to 15,” Earl said. “Older 
students drink to escape or 


living. Often they are 
working full-time, trying to 
raise a family, have financial 
problems, and school is just 
one more stress.” 

Earl sees the majority of 
students during midterms 
and finals. The stress of 
exams causes students to 
pull all-nighters, drink too 
much coffee, as well as take 
over-the-counter medica- 
tions. “By the time they 
come in to see me, they may 
be paranoid,” she said. 

Although SAC has a strict 
policy concerning alcohol 
and drugs, its main focus is 
to keep students in school. 

“We (SAC administration) 
are not interested in punish- 
ing people who are intoxi- 
cated. It is not productive 
and doesn’t help the stu- 
dents,” Earl said. 

Students who are acutely 
intoxicated, or requiring 
immediate detoxification or 
in-house rehabilitation, are 
referred to free programs or 
programs with minimal cost. 

Instead, Earl focuses on 


benefit from regular counsel- 
ing. Her main objective is to 
help students develop 
appropriate coping skills 
rather than use substances. 

All visits are confidential 
and even parents cannot 
obtain information about 
their sons or daughters. 
However, Earl is required by 
law to report clients who 
may pose a danger to 
themselves or others, or a 
client who is engaged in 
child abuse. 

Because students are adults 
- legal age in California is 18 
- Earl treats them as such, 
and will only advise them of 
their options. 

“T am not your mother!” 
she said, shaking her finger. 
“I don’t lecture because most 
people get enough of that at 
home. I treat everyone as an 
adult.” 

Counseling services are 
available through the Health 
Center by appointment or as 
walk-ins. To make an 
appointment call 564-6216, 
or drop by U-120 in the 


While 
some 
may feel 
there's 
nowhere 
to turn 
for their 
problems, 
SAC 
offers 
health 
services 
to its 
Student 
body and 
faculty. 


ures in the early history of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism; the “meat 
is murder” argument continues to 
be the primary reason people fol- 
low total vegetarian diets. Yet it 
doesn’t account for the surging 
market for more elastic defini- 
tions of vegetarianism. 

News of the link between cho- 
lesterol, saturated fat and health 
problems; a closer look at the 
methods of meat and poultry pro- 
duction and handling; the un- 
known long-term effects of hor- 
mones in livestock; and disease 
outbreaks related to eating meat 
and poultry have alarmed con- 
sumers in recent years. 

Food scares aside, the message 
from the nutrition community has 
become a regular drumbeat. It 
urges a decline in meat consump- 
tion. 

The No. | recommendation of 
the American Institute for Cancer 
Research: “Choose predomi- 
nantly plant-based diets rich in a 
variety of fruits and vegetables.” 
Recommendation No. 7: “If eaten 
at all, limit intake of red meat to 
less than 80 grams (3 ounces) 
daily.” 

McStay notes that most veggie- 


mask the stresses of daily 


conscious consumers have neither 
adopted a totally vegetarian 
lifestyle nor the stricter diet of 
vegans, who abstain from all ani- 
mal products, including milk, 
cheese and eggs. 

Far more common, say McStay 
and others, is the practice of re- 
ducing the role meat plays in 
meals, or eliminating red meat 
while continuing to occasionally 
eat fish and chicken. Grains, 
starches and vegetables make up 
the bulk of the meal, filling din- 
ers with carbohydrates and fiber 
rather than animal protein. 

Satisfying such changing appe- 
tites has become a lucrative busi- 
ness for food companies that have 
introduced vegetarian burgers, 
hot dogs, pizzas and frozen en- 
trees, as well as a variety of soy 
and whole-grain products to su- 
permarkets. 

“In the last five years we have 
seen a serious increase in the 
number of new products either 
flagged as “vegetarian’ or as 
products that don’t contain meat,” 
says Lynn Dornblaser, editor of 
the publication New Product 
News. 

A survey from SPINS, a mar- 


students who are able to 
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keting informatica company that 
tracks the “natural products” in- 
dustry, and ACNielsen found that 
frozen vegetarian lunch and din- 
ner entrees saw a growth in sales 
of more than 16 percent in main- 
stream stores in the past year. In 
the “‘meat alternatives” category, 
which includes soy hot dogs and 
vegetarian hamburgers, sales are 
up more than 41 percent in those 
stores compared to one year ago. 

“The taste of those things has 
really improved,” McStay says. 


“I’m not thrilled with fake hot 
dogs, but they have come a long 
way, and the burgers too.” 

For vegetarians and those who 
are simply moving away from 
meat, the options are there. And 
two separate culinary cultures— 
one devoted to a meat-free soci- 
ety, the other insistent on meat as 
the star of the meal—have begun 
to meet in the middle. And nei- 
ther is letting meat take center 
stage anymore. 


———— 
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Will you vote in the 
next presidential 
election? What will 
you look for in a 
candidate? 


“T'll cast my vote for the 
candidate that can change 
society for the better.” 


SAKYO BABA 
MUSIC 


‘7 will vote, but not for a 
Republican. I want a 
president that will 
advocate equality. ” 


ELIZABETH ARELLANO 
MUSIC 


“T won’t vote for a 
Republican...I’Il go for 
whoever is the lesser of 

the two evils.” 


XOCHI FONSECA 
ART 


‘T'm not going to vote. I 
think voting 1s a crap 
shoot. No matter who the 
president is - it won’t 
change society.” 


RYAN FIALCOWITZ 
UNDECIDED 


“7 can’t vote because I’m 
not a citizen. Even if 1 
was, I wouldn’t vote 
because I’m not into 
government.” 


GUSTAVO FEREGRINO 
UNDECIDED 


“Maybe I won't vote. I 
haven't voted for the last 
four years. I'l] try 
though.” 


ALEJO VELARDE 
MUSIC 


MAILBOX (gains 


The el Don encourages expression of 
all views. Letters should be brief and 
to the point. All letters should 
include student ID number and may 
be edited for length and clarity. 
Letters to el Don may be delivered to 
room C-201, or maiied to SAC el Don, 
Mailbox, 17th at Bristol streets, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706. Include a 
phone number where you may be 
reached. Unsigned editorials are the 
opinion of the editorial board and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of 
SAC. Opinions with a byline are 
those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of el 
Don or Santa Ana College. El Don 
reserves the right to refuse advertis- 
ing and does riot necessarily subscribe 
to the views of the advertisers. For el 
Don advertising rates and information, 
contact Debi Carr at (714)564-5617 
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Only the rich need apply 


VOTE 2000: As a pool of 
wealthy presidential candidates 
vies for office, the race now 
hinges on advertising dollars. 


he next presidential elec- 
tion is more than a year 
away, but the race to be- 


come the 43 Chief Executive of 
the country has already seen its 
share of victims. 

Dan Quayle was able to spell 
resignation, Lamar Alexander 
dropped out before the country 
asked who he was, and no amount 
of Viagra could save Elizabeth 
Dole’s sagging campaign - 
causing her to quit last week. 

Only five candidates with a rea- 


remain: Republicans George W. 
Bush, John McCain, and Steve 
Forbes; and Democrats Bill Bra- 
dley and Al Gore. Besides being 
presidential-hopefuls, the com- 
mon denominator of this group 
is money, and lots of it. 

Dole was excluded from this 
high-rollers club when she 
couldn’t raise enough funds to 
compete with the others. 

Dole’s disappearance from the 
race hurts the American public 
because it severely limits our 
choices. 

Money has been a major factor 
in American politics since the 
Boston Tea Party. In many ways 
it’s part of our heritage. The last 
two decades, however, have 
brought this ciiatladhs to new 


levels of perversion. 

Candidates spend more time 
drumming up campaign contribu- 
tions than talking about current 
issues. 

The difference between these 
five men is like the difference 
between five apples from the 
same tree. 

On the surface one might have 
a few more blemishes, but inside 
they’re basically equal. 

Over the next 12 months, the 
public will scrutinize the differ- 
ences between the candidates. 
We'll be bombarded by advertise- 
ments and television shows try- 
ing to sway our opinion. 

And while the public likes to 
think that smear tactics and mud- 


liefs - they do. 

Attack ads wouldn’t exist if 
they didn’t work. Voters talk 
about them over the water 
cooler. People get angry, but 
almost always take it at face 
value. 

What’s the more offensive: 
the obscene amounts of money 
spent on the election, or the 
fact that the spending actually 
works? . 

That decision will be made 
by voters next November. 

Don’t believe everything 
you hear, see, read. Instead, 
research presidential candi- 
dates and their views before 
going to the polls. 

Focus on the facts. Forget 


sonable shot at winning in 2000 


sae won't ee their be- 


the size of their bank accounts. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Student forum is a ‘success’ 1n itself 


was a success. It was well planned, drew 
a heartening crowd and was, quite curi- 
ously, relatively peaceful. 

Half a century ago, a topic such as race 
would have carried with it a guarantee of con- 
flict - usually vehement and violent. 

But let us not be disillusioned on any ac- 
count. 

To label the forum a “success” is to say 
nothing of how racist attitudes were directly 
affected. And while there were no racial slurs 
thrown around, nor threats of lynching as- 
serted, many levels of conflict were mani- 
fest. 

In fact, such conflicts were the very make- 
up of the forum’s “success.” 

In the course of the forum, there was also 


| would say that the student forum on race 


much talk regarding the need for diversity 
and cultural education. All people must learn 
to acknowledge and be open to different cul- 
tures and world-views. This would lead to 
better race relations. 

We also discussed accountability. In a suc- 
cession of comments, we expressed that the 
key to improving race relations lies within 
each individual. In our free-thinking society, 
it does. 

But are there no roles for social institu- 
tions to prompt our choices? What’s the bal- 
ance? 

Quite frankly, we don’t know the balance 
nor would we all agree if someone proposed 
one. This is the premise upon which the “suc- 
cess” of the forum stands. 

The forum could not presume to offer any 


solutions. If it had, or if we all came to a rosy 
consensus, then it would have been a smoke- 
screened failure. 

But what it did do was create an atmosphere 
of discussion, moral conflict and honesty. The 
conflicting and contradictory issues are now 
our food to nourish our appetite for answers, 
to spur discussion and positive action. 

The student forum article in the Oct. 11 
issue of the e/ Don quoted a student who de- 
sired more solutions and less talk of the prob- 
lems. 

What this student (and implicitly the e/ 
Don) did not,recognize is that the student fo- 
Tum on race was a solution in that it exposed 
every side of the problems that too many of 
us choose to ignore. 

- Peter C. Debelak, student 
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Fat like me 


By Randy Scott 
e! Don Staff Writer 


| have been overweight for the past 11 years. Spending a 
decade as part of a minority group is tough, 
especially when it's during your most formative years. 


consider myself a comedian. My ability to find humor in the everyday 
struggle that defines human existence is one of my finest qualities. Give 
me the crudest, sickest, and most tasteless joke imaginable, and I’ve 
probably heard it a million times. Heck, maybe I even wrote it. 

For me, no subject is taboo. 

I’ve joked about gender, religion, race, color, creed, finances, politics, 
sexual preference, appearance, and so on. Some of them are very funny, 
while others are downright awful. 

But they all have one thing in common: they are jokes and meant to be 
taken as such. 

None of these witticisms are meant to change people’s beliefs, incite riots 
or have any intelligent value whatsoever. Jokes are designed to make people 
laugh. But jokes can be taken too far - and that leads to a backlash. 

These days, many of the subjects I mentioned earlier are no longer accept- 
able to scoff at. Jokes about women, Blacks, Hispanics, homosexuals, and 
homeless people are not politically correct. Tell one of those jokes and a 
lawsuit could be in your future. 

But there is one time-tested subject that isn’t taboo: appearance, or more 
specifically weight. 

Fat jokes have been a staple of American comedy for decades. Usually, the 
jokes are told by overweight comics. Louie Anderson’s career is one long fat 
joke. Chris Farley used his weight to get most of his laughs. Let’s face it, fat 


is funny, unless of course 
you’re the butt of the joke. 

This is a subject I know a 
great deal about. 

I have been overweight for 
the past 11 years. Spending a 
decade as part of a minority 
group can be tough, espe- 
cially when those years are 
also the most formative of 
your life. 

I went through middle 
school chubby, high school 
tubby, and college just plain 
fat. 

With this perspective, I’ve 
seen one of many double 
standards in our society. Of 
course | experienced the 
usual fat kid ridicule: jokes, teasing, insults, lack of companionship from the 
opposite sex, etc. 

And when these problems reared their ugly heads, the blame was almost 
always shifted to me. I was the one that need to lose weight. I was the one 
that needed to change. 

Somehow, | was wrong for being fat. 

That message has been beaten into the head of every chubby boy and girl 
for decades. Whether it’s from a teacher, principal, parent, or television, the 
consensus in the United States is that being overweight is morally wrong. 

This of course sounds familiar. Thirty years ago most Americans consid- 
ered being homosexual immoral. Now that opinion is reserved for religious 
zealots and the close-minded. 

African Americans have been ridiculed for the color of their skin for 
centuries. They were considered mentally deficient and inferior to whites. 
Great strides have been made in the last 30 years to <orrect that mistake. In 
1999, most of the people spewing this nonsense are members of the Klu 
Klux Klan. 

Maybe Americans always have to hate something. When loathed, one 
group is ushered out, another is introduced to take its place. 

And somehow, being fat has become the latest in this line. 

C.C. Deville, guitarist of the rock band Poison, once said that society was 
more accepting of him when he was a drug addict, than when he was over- 
weight during his recovery from drug abuse. It’s all right to snort coke, but 
you better drink a Diet Coke. 

The problem is getting worse. Young kids are being put on workout 
programs to trim off baby fat before pre-school starts. Teenagers smoke to 
help keep their weight down. Eating disorders are at an all time high, with 
average age of the victim dropping every year. Is this really the way to deal 
with “morally deficient” fat people? 

The biggest misconception is that a person’s weight, as opposed to race or 
gender, can easily change. People don’t have to be fat. People have to be 
Black, or female, or gay. 

Fat is a “temporary phase,” some say. “Fat people choose to be that way,” 
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others argue. I have not heard those excuses used to justify 
discrimination and ridicule of another minority, why are 
they acceptable for the “horizontally challenged?” 

Perhaps the scariest aspect is how subtle overweight 
persecution has become. From commenting about how 
someone needs to “shed a few pounds” to the old “Is that an 
earthquake or just you doing jumping jacks?” routine, 
ridicule of the overweight has become commonplace. 

On TV, few programs make it through an episode without 
taking a shot at someone’s size; the ones that don’t, usually 
ignore the issue completely. When was the last time you saw 
someone with a noticeable gut on Beverly Hills 90210? 

If there is a fat person on the show, they’re usually the 
comic relief. That’s similar to the roles Blacks had early on 
in television and film. 

I’m not asking the networks to accommodate overweight 
people by putting “plump” actors into shows and movies. 
But the time has come to lighten up on the ridicule and 
laughter. * 

Leave the fat jokes in the same closet with race, sex, and 
religious humor. Stop persecuting people for something 
many people don’t have control over. 

I’m fat. Other than that I’m just like you - a wise-ass that 
likes to have fun, but not at the expense of others. 


66 


And when these 
problems reared 
their ugly heads, the 
blame was almost 
always shifted to 
me. | was the one 
that needed to lose 
weight. | was the 
one that needed to 
change. Somehow, | 
was wrong for 


being fat. 
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By Mark Perew 
é/ Don Staff Writer 


The ballot question for the Nov. 2 bond election on 
Measure C reads like this: “To relieve severe over- 
crowding, improve safety for children, repair and 
renovate school facilities... and replace portables with 
permanent classrooms, shall the Santa Ana Unified 
School District be authorized to issue $145,150,000 of 
bonds...to acquire, construct, and improve school sites 
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There are 20 schools in the district that are in need 
of major repair - all of which are 25 years old or older. 
Most institutions have reached their capacity - housing 
the overflow in crude portables placed on precious 
playground space. 

The problem is that the city is out of space - but 
people are still moving their families to Santa Ana and 
having children. The district educates all of them. 

Last month the SAUSD opened elementary school 
Jim Thorpe Fundamental with portables already 
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and facilities...” 


Those are a lot of complicated words for such an 


uncomplicated issue. 


The SAUSD has an overcrowding crisis on its 
hands, and the students of the district need your vote in 


order to avert a complete disaster. 


With student population on the rise, the district is in 
need of at least 10 new elementary schools, four 
additional intermediate schools and two more compre- 


hensive high schools. 


installed, because the planned capacity had been 


it. 


exceeded during the time it took to finance and build 


We have aging schools that need repairs. Our year- 
round schools can’t be shut down for normal mainte- 


nance. Schools need computers and network connec- 


Century job market. 


tions to train computer literate workers for the 21* 


For critics of the public school system, there is a 


citizen oversight committee built in. Their only 
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Bond ensures quality schools 


purpose is to oversee the use of bond money. If you 
think teachers or administrators are currently overpaid 
and will receive income from this bond, don’t worry. 
Not a penny can be spent for salaries. 

The $145 million requested in the bond only covers 
the most imperative aspects of the present crisis, and 
will be matched with $185 million in government 
monies. An additional property tax of $45 for every 
$100,000 in assessed value will be charged over the 
next 30 years to cover the bond. 

A mere $45 per year tax isn’t too much to ask to 
significantly upgrade the quality of education in the 
most densely-populated city in the state. In fact, it’s a 
pittance. That’s less than what we spend on fast-food 
for the entire year. 

If you think that’s too high of a price to pay for 
education, then perhaps you should check out the price 
of ignorance. 

Vote ‘yes’ on Measure C. The city needs it, our 
schools need it, and our students need it. 


Argument for Measure C | Rebuttal to ‘pro argument 


THE FOLLOWING ARGUMENT IS FROM THE 
OFFICIAL VOTING BALLOT: 


easure C makes urgently 
needed repairs at every 
neighborhood school with 


strict taxpayer safeguards. Our schools 
are deteriorating, run down and in 
desperate need of repair. Many schools 
are 30 or 40 years old. Roofs leak. 
Sewage pipes have burst. Electrical 
systems, heating and plumbing need 
replacement. Wood is rotting. Founda- 
tions and floors are cracked. Tiles are 
falling. 

Measure C will replace outdated fire 
and safety equipment/provides schools 
with earthquake retrofitting. Intercoms 
for better emergency communication. 
Fire doors and sprinklers. 

By law, no money can be spent on 
administrators’ salaries. Money can only 
be spent on school buildings and class- 
rooms. 

An Independent Citizens Oversight 


Committee will oversee all expenditures. 


An annual audit will be conducted and 
results published in the Orange County 
Register and posted on the Internet. A 


repair reserve fund will help prevent 
further deterioration. 

Measure C addresses the most urgent 
and basic repairs that will make 
classrooms clean and safe for learning. 
Measure C will: Replace deteriorated 
wiring/electrical systems and rewire 
classrooms for technology. Help 
continue class size reduction to allevi- 
ate overcrowding. Repair restrooms. 
Build new classrooms to replace 
termite infested portable classrooms. 
Add libraries to schools without 
libraries. 

Measure C makes economic sense. If 
Measure C passes, local schools will 
receive $185 million in state matching 
funds. Measure C will improve the 
economy and help reduce crime. It is 
less expensive to repair our schools 
now. If we wait, the problem will get 
worse and end up costing even more. 

Join us. Yes on Measure C. 

Endorsed by local police, 
firefighters, clergy, teachers and school 
principals. 

-Karen Schafer , Santa Ana Council of 


PTAs 
TO REACH PROPONENTS CALL (714) 543-3505 


Media 


By Louis Ponsi 
é/ Don Staff Writer 


When sexy, scantily clad 
super models and macho 
jocks say, “Drink!” college 
students ask “how much?” 

So it shouldn’t come as 
a surprise that a recent sur- 
vey done by the e/ Don ex- 
amining binge drinking 
among college students, in- 
dicates consuming alcohol 
is a favorite pastime of the 
18 to 25-year-old crowd. 

Liquor and beer compa- 
nies know that their target 
market is the under-30 
crowd, so guess who they 
target in their ads? 

Several current commer- 


cials depict college-aged 
party-goers engaging in 
drinking games at house 
parties. 

The implied message 1s 
that drinking is a social ac- 
tivity, a way for friends to 
bond, unwind and have a 
few laughs. The obvious 
message is “Drink this 
brand of beer/tequila/liquor 
and be part of the ‘in- 
crowd.” 

The message derived from 
this kind of advertising is 
that not only is drinking 
acceptable social behavior, 
it is necessary to fit in. 

Drink Miller Lite and you 
can hang with Daisy 
Fuentes. Drink Coors and 


THE FOLLOWING ARGUMENT IS FROM THE 
OFFICIAL VOTING BALLOT: 


he hysteria from the proponents 
| of this tax scare would have you 
think that children are risking 
their lives everyday they go to school. 


66 They want us to tax 
ourselves an additional 
$145,150,000 for 
20 years to pay for their 
incompetence! 


This is a common tactic: Scare the 999 


voters into giving incompetent politi- 


cians $145,150,000! 


Let’s get a few facts straight: 

If our schools were deteriorated or 
unprotected for earthquake and fire 
emergencies, the fire marshal would 
not allow our children in! Schools are 
regulated by strict safety codes! 

In areas where our schools need 
improvements, it is this board that has 
neglected basic maintenance responsi- 


bilities. 


They want us to tax ourselves an 
additional $145,150,000 for 20 years 
to pay for their incompetence! 

If this tax scheme has to be moni- 
tored by a citizens oversight commit- 
tee, what do we need a school board 


already receives millions of taxpayers 
dollars a year for maintenance and 
upkeep of our schools. 

This Board has chosen to waste our tax 
dollars on pet projects instead of teach- 
ing our children the basics. Now they 
want us to pay for their mess? 

Send the Santa Ana School Board a 
clear message: 

Stop wasting our money before asking 
overburdened taxpayers for more. 

Stop using our children as pawns to 
scare hardworking taxpayers of Santa 
Ana into paying for your incompetence. 
Make Sacramento return our tax dollars 
to our children! 

Please join parents, local legislatures, 


for? If the current school board cannot teachers and community leaders on 


be trusted, they should resign. 
Santa Ana Unified School District 


ADVERTISING 


you’ ll be macho like Howie 
Long and John Elway. 
Drink Crown Royal and be 
part of the elite upper- 
class. 

Of course, advertising is 
not the only reason college 
students consume alcohol at 
such alarming rates. Nu- 
merous other factors con- 
tribute to the dilemma. 

Peer pressure, low self- 
esteem, problems at home, 
biological and hereditary 
traits can all contribute to 
binge drinking. 

Nevertheless, while the 
media is part of the prob- 
lem, it holds the resources 
to be part of the solution. 

It can be us persuasive in 


glamorizes social drinking 


educating youngsters about 
the dangers of drinking as 
easily as it promotes the 
misconceptions about alco- 
hol that currently inundate 
our TV screens and maga- 
zines. 

Used in this way, the 
media is a powerful tool 
capable of reshaping the 
perceptions we currently 
harbor by creating a new 
type of peer pressure mak- 
ing it unpopular to drink. 

The next time an ad ap- 
pears showing youngsters 
having a fun time indulg- 
ing, ask yourself what they 
look like the morning af- 
ter. Just don’t always be- 
lieve the hype. 


VOTING NO on Measure C. 
TO REACH OPPONENTS CALL (714) 491-4116 


Liquor 
companies 
target the 
under-30 
crowd with 
ads depict- 
ing crazy 
house 
parties and 
Sexy 
women. 
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Finals 
@ Irvine Park Saturday Oct. 30 
Sat. Oct. 30 1 p.m. 
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SAC SPORTS SCHEDULE 


Cross Country Football Soccer Volleyball Wrestling 
0.E. Conference Saddleback Coilege vs. Riverside vs. OCC vs. WC 
@ Saddleback Tuesday Oct. 26 (M) @ SAC @ Victor Valley College 
@ Riverside Wednesday Oct. 27 Wednesday Oct. 27 
Tuesday Oct. 26 (W) 7p.m. 7:30 p.m. 
9:30 a.m. 3 p.m. 
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Dons roll Vikes 43-10 


BACKING IT UP 


Santa Ana is winning, when their 
backfield rushes over 100 yards. 


Vs. Pasadena City College 
held under 100 rushing yards. 
result: loss 


Vs. Mt. San Antonio College 
held under 100 rushing yards. 
result: loss 


Vs. Orange Coast College 
King rushes for 231 yards on 
31 carries. 

result: win 


Vs. El Camino College 

Joseph Tagaloafillsin, rushes 
for 144 yards on 27 carries. 
result: win 


Vs. Long Beach City College 
King rushes for 284 yards on 
40 carries. 

result: win 


Running back Camron King has 696 


yards on 125 carries for theDons. 


FOOTBALL: Running back Camron King rushed 
for 272 yards helping the Dons extend their 
winning streak to three games in conference play. 


By Alex Arreola 
él Don Sports Editor 


For the last three games, everything has gone in 
favor of the Dons football team. Their latest victim, 
Long Beach City College, ranked 8" in the state, 
gave Santa Ana a three game winning streak and 
instilled confidence to a spirited group of players. 

Santa Ana (3-2) cruised past the host Vikings (3- 
2), 45-10 in front of 1,100 spectators at Long Beach 
Veterans Stadium. 

Camron King led the way with 272 yards on 40 
carries and pitched in four touchdowns, including 
runs of 1,19,21, and 23 yards. King has two 200- 
plus yard games this season and is making a surge 
at Keith Luhnow’s single-season record of 1,430 
yards set in 1961. He already has 696 yards in five 
games. 

King was probable before the game due to a sore 
shoulder that he suffered in Santa Ana’s 38-31 
victory over El Camino the previous week. 

Quarterback Grant Wagner completed 14 of 21 


WINNING 
WAYS 


Head Coach Allen Clinton’s wrestlers 
are throwing the competition down to 
the mat and show no signs of letting up. 


By Louis Ponsi 
é/ Don Staff Writer 


Santa Ana College’s wrestling team is sending a 
message to the South Coast Conference. They’re not 
doing it with words, but with their performance on the 


“ We had a 
hell of a 
dual with 

Moorpark. 


mat. 


We stepped 


Responding to Coach Allen Clinton’s challenge to 
“Take it to the next level against the tougher competi- 
tion,” the grapplers are showing they can battle with the 
conference’s top teams. 

After losing to an experienced, highly ranked 
it up quite a Moorpark team, the Dons next opponent was wrestling 
hit, We did powerhouse Palomar College. The match was close but 


passes for 127 yards and one touchdown. His 
touchdown coming on a |-yard toss to Renteria. 

The Dons continued their abuse of opposing 
defensive fronts, piling up over 300 total yards for 
the second time this season. The success of the 
running game allowed Wagner to flourish in a 
balanced offensive attack. 

Sophomore wide receiver 
Jeremiah Armendariz had 10 recep- 
tions for 96 yards. 

To this point, Coach Ogas’ 
“bounce-back” players have con- 
tributed immensely, especially on 
defense. Sophomore cornerback 
Alex Romero, a San Jose State 
transfer, had an interception and 
safety Alex Blanco (Cal. State The Facts 


Northridge), returned a deflected Who: 
pass 64 yards for the final Dons' 
Football 


touchdown of the game, making the 
score 45-10. Ray Sanchez also had When: 


an interception for the Dons. Oct.30 
SAC’s tenacious defense diffused 1 p.m. 
Long Beachs’ powerful offensive Where: 
attack holding the Vikings under 30 = Saddleback 
points for the first time this season. College 


after forfeiting at 197 pounds, SAC came up short, 
very Well.”  \osing 30-16. 
~Allen Clinton “We had a hell of a dual with Moorpark,” Clinton 
Wrestling coach said, “We stepped it up quite a bit. We did very well.” 
It was at the Santa Ana Tournament hosted by the 
Dons where several Don wrestlers emerged. 
Wrestlers from 11 teams participated and by the 
tournament’s end, five from SAC stood on the victory 
stand and received medals, while the Dons placed 
fourth overall as a team. 
The five were Andrew Donaldson, who came in 
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Please see DONS, page 19 Andrew Donaldson grapples to gain control of his opponent , Donaldson won the 141 pound match. 
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WOMENS CROSS COUNTRY: Francisca Flores 
finishes in first place enabling the Lady Dons to 
win their third consecutive meet. 


By Miguel A. Lopez 
€/ Don Sports Editor 


Running the anchor leg of a relay is more 
intense than a cross country race and the Lady 
Dons Francisca Flores is well aware of the pain 
involved in both events. 

Flores, the top female sprinter for the Dons 
track team last year, placed third with a time of 
20-minutes, 12 seconds at the Santa Barbara 
Invitational, last Saturday, to lead Santa Ana to 

its third consecutive victory. 
The Facts Santa Ana College placed 
Who: three in the top five, four in the 


Cross Country top ten and five in the top 15. 
When: Monica Martinez, who is 
Oct.30 recovering from a knee injury, 

9:30 a.m. placed fourth followed closely 
Where: by freshman Cristal Hernandez 
Irvine Park who finished fifth. Alicia Casas 


and Maria Pineda finished ninth 
and thirteeth, respectfully. 

The Lady Dons’ success has led them to the 
fourth spot in the state rankings. They have won 
three out of five meets. In their first two meets, 
SAC finished second to the defending state 
champions Orange Coast College. 

As the season reaches its end and Flores 
continues to improve, the team looks to give 
OCC a mun for the state title. 


THE 
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Runners sweep 


MIGUEL 
Luis Perez, Edgar Lopez and Augie Nava are part of Santa Ana's great depth. 


Francisca 
Flores has 
successfully 
made the 
change from a 
top sprinter to 
a competitive 
cross country 
runner. 
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_ #  gCARY FAR\: 
Call Toll Free 
(877) TKTS -2-DIE-4 


or (877) 858 -9234 
www.halloweenhaunt.com 


COLLEGE SCREAM NIGHTS 


STARRING OuR GRUESOME TWOSOME 
It's Knott's 27th Annual Halloween Haunt? The original 160-acre living horror 
movie where all your worst nightmares come true. 


€ Elvira? returns with terrifying tricks and treats just for you. 
© See what chills and thrills The Crypt Keeper™ has dug up. 


Alfonso 
Leon won his 
first collegiate 
race at the 
Santa Barbara 
Invitational 
and improves 
with each 
race. 


bale 
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SPORTS 


again 


MENS CROSS COUNTRY: Freshman Alfonso 
Leon wins first college meet as Dons take first 
piace at Santa Barbara Invitational. 


By Miguel A. Lopez 
el Don Sports Editor 


Two miles into last Saturday’s race at the Santa 
Barbara Invitational, the Dons’ Alfonso Leon did 
something he hadn’t done all season. 

He took the lead from teammate Jose Herrera 
for the first time. 

Leon took one last look back, he had a solid 15 
meter lead with just over a mile to go and won 
with a time of 21-minutes, 23 seconds. 

During their first collegiate race Sept. 10, Leon 
finished 27 seconds behind Herrera. Four meets 
later, it was Leon in first place for a change. 

Herrera finished 8 seconds behind Leon as the 
Dons won by a large margin once again. 

Santa Ana placed six runners in the top ten. 
After Leon and Herrera’s 1-2 finish was Jorge 
Pena (5), Eduardo Salgado (7), Cesar Medina (9) 
and Pascual Contreras (10). 

“This was the first race where we ran as a team 
with a good pack at two miles,” said head coach 
Al Siddons. 

The Dons dominated a strong field of northern 
teams. SAC scored 23 points while Antelope 
Valley came in second with 88. Third place 
Fresno had 92 points. 

“T felt very good and confident,” said Leon, 
“and I knew if I ran the way I felt, everything 
would be fine.” 


TICKEH 


ASTER 


TOWER RECORDS. / WHEREHOUSE RECORDS 
ROBINSONS * MAY / TU MUSICA/ RITMO LATINO ~ 
(213} 365-3535 (LA) © (714) 703-2555 (OC) 
(805) 583-8700 » (619) 220-TIXS - 
http://www,ticketmaster.com 


OCTOBER 10 &14, 1999 BUY YOUR TICKETS NOW! 
Just $26 with College 1.D. at any Knott's Ticket Booth or see your Student Ticket Office. 
Knott's will return $4 to fund Student Services for each Oct. 14 Haust ticket purchased at your Student Ticket Office. 


€) Survive the 10 grisly ride and walk-thru mazes. 


@ Witness the seven sinister stage shows. 


Open Fridays and Saturdays until 2:00 am. Tickets $35.00 in advance, $40.00 day of event. Only Halloween Haunt tickets accepted fr this event. Sorry no costumes. Event nat recommended for young children or wimps 


See yoyr Student Ticket Office for discounts on other nights through Oct. 31. Don't miss GhostRider™, rated the Best Wooden Roller Coaster in the West! , 


Dons: Webster wins battle of state champs ~ 


Continued from page 17 
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fourth, Jose Palomares and Rafael 
Lucero, both finishing third, and Bryan 
Webster and Luis Renteria coming in 
second. 

Even 125 pound Tito Olivas, though 
he didn’t place, matched up with the 
returning state champion and battled to a 
2-1 defeat. 

Next up was the dual meet with Mt. 
San Antonio College, where the Dons 
forged a commanding 25-13 victory. 

In the 133 pound match, freshman Jose 
Palomares looked strong, controlling his 
Mt. SAC opponent for the entire eight 
minute match, prevailing 12-5. 

“Before the match, I just want to get 
psyched up, just focused to go for it.” 
Palomares said. “I see someone that I 
want to total. The anger builds up and 
once the whistle blows, that’s it.” 

A match pitting two returning state 
champions, Bryan Webster for the Dons, 
who jumped up a weight class this year 
and David Bonilla for Mt. SAC, who 
was dropping down was the contest 
many came to see. 

The pair did not disappoint the fans. 
Webster shot early and jumped out to a 


JOSEPH YOUNG al Don 
No matter whether the wrestlers are ahead or behind in thier matches coach Clinton countinues to instruct his athletes as he did with Juan de la Cruz. 


2-0 lead that he didn’t relinquish. He points. “I just tried to wrestle smart. preview of the State Finals in December. _ said. 
rode hard the remainder of the match Once I got the take-down in the first, I The state’s top wrestlers will be there After the victory against Palomar, the 
before prevailing 3-2. kept the pressure on,” said Webster and Clinton sees the tournament as a Dons record stands at 5-3. 
The even tempered sophomore With half the season in the books, midterm exam for his squad. Santa Ana travels to Victor Valley 
admitted he gets many wins against the Coach Clinton leads his team into the “This will be a great indicator of where College for a dual meet on Oct. 27 at 
better wrestlers by only one or two prestigious West Valley Tournament, a we are and what we need to do,” Clinton 7:30 p.m. ~ 


why say it twice 
when once will suffice? 


Earn a Bachelor of Arts Degree in Business, Psychology, 
Ministry or Management Information Systems at 
Vanguard University’s School for Professional Studies. 


When you earn a degree through Vanguard University's School for Professional Studies 
you can advance your career without putting your life on hold. Designed for working 
professionals, our degree programs let you keep your life in order and your career on track 


Attend class just one night a week in 
Costa Mesa or San Juan Capistrano 

- Graduate in 18-22 months \) 
Requires only 31 units of prior college credit 
Federal financial aid available 

- Collaborative teaching — participatory VA he G U A Re D* 
learning styles in a seminar setting UNIVERSITY 
Convert prior learning from work a 
experience into college credit of Southern California 


General education courses also available 


’ 


USE 3-WAY CALLING AND TELL EVERYONE THE NEWS AT THE SAME TIME TO ADD SOMEONE 


TO A CONVERSATION. SIMPLY PRESS THE HANG UP BUTTON WAIT FOR THE SECOND DIAL TONE 
Vanguard University is regionally accredited by 


THEN DIAL THE NUMBER YOU WANT TO REACH AND WHEN YOU HEAR THE NUMBER 
the Western Association of Schools and Colleges : 


CONNECT —- HIT THE HANG UP BUTTON AGAIN. VOILA! ITS ON YOUR PHONE NOW AND ONLY 


75 PER USE. 3-WAY CALLING. CLICK-DIAL-CLICK 


GTE 


WHEN ENDING A 3-WAY CALL. YOU MUST HANG UP FOR TWO SECONDS BEFORE PLACING ANOTHER CALL 
3-WAY CALLING IS AVAILABLE. IN MOST AREAS 
bd 


- TOLL FREE 1-888-9-DEGREE - 


* Previously known as Southern California College 
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Santa Ana’s has too many weapons, on it's defending 
State championship soccer team, for opposing teams who try to stop 
the brilliant attack led by Tomas Serna 


By Miguel! A. Lopez 
el Don Sports Editor 


ons lose. Dons lose. Dons lose. Those 

words haven’t been echoed by the 

Santa Ana College soccer team for over a 
year. SAC is riding a 41-game unbeaten streak 
and shows no sign of relinquishing the goose 
egg from the L-column as they continue to roll 
over every opponent they face. 

While forward Thomas Serna grabs most of 
the headlines for his knack of putting the ball in 
the back of the net, the Dons are much more 
than a one-man team. SAC’s roster is talented 
from top to bottom. 

There are four 
members of the team 
who have 10 or 
more goals. Out of 
the 22 man roster 
seven players 
account for over 60 
goals. The Dons 
have scored from 
every position with 
the exception of the 
goal keeper. 

Coach J.P. Frutos 
gives the defense a 
lot of credit for the 
team’s success. 

“We have an 
excellent defense.” 
said Frutos, “It’s a 
combination of old 
and new players who 


work as if they ve 


been together tor 
Se anita years. 
knov Opposing teams 


have a difficult time 


opping SAC ittack. Compared to the 89 the bench is as strong as the starters. Keith Buckley 
in favor the Dons have only allowed 10 | would be lying if | told you that there's ne of santa 
1 } ‘ ‘ nas ‘a 7 Ninala } > 
inder the defensive leadership of Andres one or two Key players off the bench.” said Alid S high 
\rr Vasquez. “They all enter the game with the COrIng 
[he team is in search of its sixth consecutive — same intensity as the game’s starters.” canis oad 
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Orange Empire Conference title. Coach Frutos With all the talent on this year’s squad the ) 
‘ . + wa [ i 
reminds his athletes not to look too far ahead three man coaching staff can afford to rest i oats 


and to take one game at a time. SAC is also out 
to prove that last year’s championship season 
was not a fluke. 

“I feel you need to have a great defense and 
goal keeper in order to win a championship 
and that is what makes our team strong,” said 
coach Jose L. Vasquez. 

“It’s a team effort,” said Serna of how well 
not only the defense but the entire team works 
as one. 

To watch the Dons maneuver the field is no 
wonder that the team is dominating its 
opponents. Santa Ana has shutout 10 out of the 
16 teams it has faced. 
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Santa Ana's Andres Arroyo scored a goal with this header, he is part of a defense who have also contributed to the 


\lthough SAC has two goal keepers they 
equally share the time guarding the net and 


and start different players each game. 

“We all play hard,” said Arroyo, “and we 
make each other’s job easier.” 

There are five games remaining in the 
season and Santa Ana is not letting anything 
get in its way to another run for the O.E. 
Conference and state title. 

All the members of this squad are focused 
and working on the same page towards 
achieving the goals they set at the beginning 
of the season. 

“Everybody thinks the same,” said the 
Dons conditioning coach Frank Rea. The 
Dons play at Riverside on Tuesday. 
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high scoring victories 
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against Oxnard 
College and is 
one out of four 
athletes with 10 
Or more goals. 


Celia 


